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Equine Vaccine and Serum Therapy. 
By H. Tupor Huaues, B.Sce., F.R.C.V.S., Oswestry. 


Read at the meeting of the Lancashire V.M.A., at Man- 
chester, on the 8th December, 1920. 

Before dealing with equine vaccine and serum therapy 
in detail I think it will be well to briefly discuss the general 
principles of immunisation upon which their use is based 
and a proper appreciation of which is essential to the 
rational employment of such agents. 

Immunity may be of two types: (1) Natural or con- 
genital; this is inherited and generally absolute, e.g., 
horse immune to cattle plague, and Algerian sheep to 
anthrax; (2) Acquired. In many infectious diseases, 
if an animal survives, it is left more or less resistant to 
future attacks of the same disease from which it has 
recovered. This condition is spoken of as acquired 
immunity. Further, having been brought about through 
the elaboration of antibodies by the animal’s own tissues, 
it is termed active immunity, and is generally characterised 
by being (a) slowly acquired (one or two weeks) ; (6) 
fairly lasting. It is never acquired instantaneously, and 
persists for a very variable time, sometimes for life. 

Passive immunity is a variety of acquired immunity 
into the possession of which animals never enter except 
through artificial means devised by man. It is usually 
conferred on an animal by injecting the blood serum 
(less satisfactorily defibrinated blood) of another animal 
that has been hyperimmunized to a particular organism 
(or other antigen), e¢.g., B. tetant. The special charac- 
teristic of passive immunity is that it can be conferred 
at once, but it is unfortunately only of a transient charac- 
ter, as it ceases with the elimination of the immune bodies 
injected. It, however, serves a very useful purpose in 
several diseases where the life of an animal is immediately 
threatened, before there is time for it possibly to elaborate 
antibodies on its own account, by enabling it to enjoy 
at once the benefit of antibodies present in excess in 
the blood of another animal whose tissues have been 
artificially exploited with the same organism and brought 
into a state of excessive active immunity to that organism. 
A gift, in fact, from the one to the other. 


An ImportTANtT DISTINCTION. 


From this it is clear that the ability to confer passive 
immunity to a particular disease is dependant on the 
possibility of establishing a precedent active immunity 


to the same disease. Here it is convenient to state that 
serum therapy must be thought of in terms of passive 
immunity (immediate and temporary), whilst vaccine 
therapy must be thought of in terms of active immunity 
(which takes time for development, is lasting, and is the 
form to be desired). Acquired immunity of the active 
sort can be achieved (1) by inoculation with attenuated virus 
(weakened, not killed) ; (2) by injecting killed bacteria 
(N.B.—Killed, not dead. Compare butcher’s meat) ; (3) 
by injecting the specific toxins of bacteria as in the pro- 
duction of tetanus antitoxin; (4) by injecting serum 
and corresponding virus, in what are termed simultaneous, 
combined, or mixed methods, ¢.g., as in hog cholera. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTIGEN. 


I may here profitably quote a paragraph from the 
Harben Lectures for 1920, by Professor MAURICE NICOLLE, 
M.D., of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, as follows, on antigens 
and antibodies :—‘‘ Cells (animal, vegetable, or bacterial), 
humours, toxins, and enzymes, have the power—and 
seem to be alone in having that power—to generate, in 
animals to which they are administered, special sub- 
stances, known as antibodies. The group of cells, humours, 
toxins, and enzymes, which produce antibodies is collec- 
tively known as antigens. It is to be remarked that 
cells and humours are usually administered to subjects 
of a different species, and that it is the higher animals 
which produce antibodies the most readily.” 

Sir ALMRoTH WriGut’s definition of a vaccine, viz. :— 
That ‘‘ bacterial vaccines are sterilised and enumerated 
suspensions of bacteria, which furnish, when they dissolve 
in the body, substances which stimulate the healthy 
tissues to a production of specific bacterio-tropins, sub- 
stances which fasten upon and directly or indirectly 
contribute to the destruction of the corresponding bac- 
teria,” is the classical one. More briefly and more 
accurately, as enunciated in Dr. ALLEN’s “Practical Vaccine 
Treatment,” a vaccine may now be described as “‘ a sus- 
pension of bacteria, living or dead, integral or disintegrated, 
in an inert fluid’’; this latter being usually a weak 
solution (0-5—0-8 per cent.) of sodium chloride in water 
with a little antiseptic added (a.c. carbol 0-5 per cent.). 


A ConctsE VACCINE DEFINITION. 


The conception which I have of a vaccine is that it is 
an .antigen containing inoculum. The antigen may be 
demonstrable only by means of an antibody, as in the 
case of an invisible virus, e.g., hog cholera, and again, 
the inoculum may be solid, as in black quarter vaccine. 

The aim of vaccine treatment is the exploitation of the 
healthy tissues of the body in the interest of those which 


; 
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are infected and unhealthy. Healthy tissues are capable 
of responding strongly to stimuli of various kinds, un- 
healthy are not. When, therefore, we introduce into 
healthy tissues a certain number of microbes, dead or 
alive, these healthy tissues, in the attempt to protect 
themselves against the microbes or their products, elaborate 
so-called antibodies of various kinds, such as opsonins, 
agglutinins, bactericidins and lysins, and it is a practically 
invariable rule that the elaboration of these substances 
is carried on to a degree far in excess of immediate require- 
ments ; accordingly there is a considerable surplus which 
is carried, via ‘he circulatory system, all over the body, 
and so, if access be afforded them, to the infected focus 
or foci, where they are available for the destruction of the 
microbes. This question of access is a very important 
one to which insufficient attention is frequently given. 
It is of no avail to have a supply of antibodies more than 
sufficient for the destruction of all the infecting microbes 
if these latter are firmly barricaded in, e.g., botriomycosis 
(scirrhous cord). 

The protective substances elaborated by the healthy 
tissues in response to the stimulus of the introduction 
of a certain microbe are in a very high degree specific, 
that is, they are of protective use only against that par- 
ticular brand of microbe, as in a ‘‘ simple” vaccine. 
From this it is readily understandable that for curative 
purposes the organism causing the disease must be repre- 
sented in the vaccine, and that carefully prepared auto- 
genous vaccines are consequently more satisfactory than 
stock vaccines. Nowadays “‘ compound ” or “‘ combined ” 
vaccines are generally employed, as it has been found 
that the degree of immunity exerted against the individual 
microbes is in no way inferior to that which would have 
resulted from the use of each vaccine separately, and 
further, mixed rather than pure infections are the rule, 
and bacteria interact upon bacteria. For prophylactic 
purposes these vaccines should also be polyvalent, i.e., 
prepared from strains derived from as many different 
sources as possible, eg., strangles streptococci from 
very many localities. 


PATHOGENIC ACTION oF BACTERIA. 

The ill-effects produced by bacteria upon the animal 
economy are almost entirely to be attributed to the 
poisons, or toxins, which they elaborate within the host, 
and to very closely allied bodies. These toxins are of 
many kinds, each producing an effect peculiar to itself. 
They are, moreover, highly selective of the tissues which 
they attack, e.g., the toxin of the tetanus bacillus (tetano- 
spasimin) acts through its combination with the nervous 
tissues, especially the motor nerves. On artificial growth 
in liquid culture media the toxin of the tetanus bacillus 
is found in considerable quantities in the medium, even 
while the bacilli are still living and apparently still intact. 
The toxin would therefore appear to be excreted from 
the bacilli, be it into culture medium or the animal tissues 
of the host, during the life of the bacilli and as an essential 
part of their vital activity ; it is accordingly known as 
an exotoxin. On the other hand, the toxins formed by 
most bacteria are not excreted into the culture medium, 
either artificial or of the animal host, as an essential part 
of the vital activity of the microbe; these toxins are 
therefore known as endotoxins. 


THe TAKING OF SPECIMENS. 


These are to bp taken with great care, under aseptic 
conditions, and all collecting apparatus should be per- 
fectly sterile and for preference supplied from the laboratory 
sterilised ready for use. No antiseptic should ever 
be added to material sent for preparation of a vaccine, 
and the specimen should be sent to the laboratory with 
the least possible delay after collection. The surface 
of the body or lesion may be cleansed either by washing 
with soap and water, wiping with chloroform or petrol, 
or, in the case of an unruptured abscess, by painting with 
tincture of iodine and puncturing with a wide bore hypo. 
needle. In the case of a tissue specimen this should be 
secured from as great a depth as possible. It is important 
that a full clinical history of the case, and any details 
which may be of use to the pathologist, be sent with the 
morbid material. Sterile swabs are very largely used, 
and, in Dr. Brett’s apparatus, a sterile glass rod, which 
is then inserted into a tube of sterile broth culture media. 

Blood samples are best taken from the jugular vein 
with a carefully sterilised 25 cc. serum syringe or a steri- 
lised hollow needle and rubber tube, ‘the blood being 
forthwith introduced into the flask of sterile culture 
fluid or direct from a vein in the ear. For this purpose 
it is no use taking a few ec. of blood, as culture may not 
succeed, and 50-—100 ce. are just as easily obtainable. 


Sources or SvuPPtvy. 


1. Preparation of vaccines for oneself: The equip- 
ment for cultivation, etc.. need not be a matter of very 
great expense, but the amount of time required to get 
the best results will probably deter the majority from 
attempting the project, especially if they are liable to be 
interrupted suddenly by urgent cases. 

2. Preparation by members of the profession, or the 
Veterinary College Laboratories, for and on behalf of 
veterinary surgeons: On reference to The Veterinary 
Record it will be found that Mr. Scorr, F.R.C.V.S., of 
Bridgwater, author of “‘ Clinical Bacteriology and Vaccine 
Therapy for Veterinary Surgeons,” and also the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, are already in the field. 

3. Preparation by British manufacturing chemists : 
Several of the larger firms are now preparing and dis- 
tributing vaccines, and as in some cases the sale of their 
products may not be confined to members of the profession, 
it is as well to be cireumspective. 

4. Foreign products imported: For some of the 
exotic diseases it is safer to import than prepare these 
products, and thus avoid possible centres for the extension 
of an epidemic. Apart from these, I think it is preferable 
that the vaccines we use should be prepared from strains 
of bacteria indigenous to this country. 

5. The State: The Ministry of Agriculture prepares 
and issues both vaccines and sera for contagious bovine 
abortion and swine fever, but appears to have no authority 
to prohibit the exploitation of the British public by 
other products, as I notice that proprietary vaccines for 
abortion, composed of comparatively small volume 
sterile suspensions of killed abortion bacilli, are being 
advertised for sale, apparently to all and sundry. It 
would be better and safer to have these bacterial products 
prepared _and issued by the State than to have prepara- 
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tions of unproven value, or proved worthlessness, as the 
case may be, palmed off on the profession and the public, 
to the detriment both of vaccine therapy and those who 
practise it. The preparation of sera is a prolonged and 
costly procedure and is best left to the manufacturing 
houses or the State. 


PREPARATION OF TBE VACCINE. 


A microscopical examination, to ascertain the nature 
and density of the infection, is first made, also for the 
selection of suitable media for plate culture. From the 
discrete colonies thus obtained sub-cultures are made 
on to fresh plates for the preparation of the bacterial 
emulsion that is to form the vaccine, anzrobic as well 
as wrobic conditions being observed. Standardisation 
of the vaccine is effected by (1) counting, or (2) com- 
parison of the opacity against a standard emulsion, or 
(3) measuring, or (4) weighing. 

For good immunizing power and minimal toxicity the 
following points are insisted upon by Dr. ALLEN: (1) 
Subculture the bacteria as little as possible, so as to avoid 
loss of virulence. (2) Incubate cultures for as short a 
period as is consistent with the desired amount of growth. 
The life of bacteria is often very short, death leads to 
autolysis and disruption of the cell wall and to liberation 
of endotoxin and the production of a toxic vaccine. (3) 
Throw down the bacterial contents of the emulsion by 
aid of the centrifuge, and wash the residual microbes 
onee or twice with salt solution to remove the toxins 
derived from the surface of the culture medium and from 
autolysed bacteria. (4) Avoid undue heating for sterilising, 
or use antiseptic instead, and as little as is consistent 
with sterility. (5) Avoid the presence of clumps, foreign 
bodies and contamination, nocuous as well as innocuous. 
(6) Try and get the dose required into a small bulk, not 
more than one cc. for a man, if possible, as there is less 
local reaction. 

Before a microbe introduced into the tissues can excite 
these tissues to the production of antibodies to that 
microbe, it is necessary that the bacterial substance be 
transformed into a soluble state. If the bacillus is above 
it, it must be killed by the action of bactericidins ; the 
cell wall must undergo solution, or lysis as it is called, 
before the contained endotoxin can stimulate the tissues 
to the elaboration of anti-endotoxin, and the bacillary 
protoplasm must be lysinized before it can induce the 
production of the corresponding antibody. An attempt has 
been made to carry this out in vitro by treating bacteria 


with their own appropriate antiserum (by BEsREDKA.- 


and BRovaHTon Atcock) and render their action on intro- 
duction into the body more prompt and less toxic; and a 
vaccine so treated is termed a sensitised vaccine or a sero- 
bacterin by American writers. They are costly to produce, 
but on account of their more rapid action and reduced 
toxicity are being exploited for acute infections ; but no 
proof of higher degree of resultant immunity than with 
ordinary vaccines has yet been demonstrated. 

There are two sorts of immune sera, viz. :—Anti-toxic 
and anti-bacterial, which differ in their mode of prepara- 
tion standardisation and employment. For details of 
their preparation, ete., I cannot do better than refer you 
to Mr. Buxton’s excellent and lucid lecture on ‘ The 
Preparation and Use of Veterinary Vaccines and Sera,” 
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which you will find in The Veterinary Record tor June 
12th, 1920, or to the larger text books. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND USE OF THE VACCINE. 


The syringe is a matter of importance-—it must be 
water and air tight, and the needle a good fit. Have a 
good syringe and look after it—Luer (all glass) and 
* Record ” syringes are very good. Needles, which are 
best of fine, medium bore, need sterilising, polishing with 
very fine emery paper, and sharpening up on an oil stone 
now and again. A rapid and convenient method of steri- 
lising and drying needles is to treat them in order with 
pure carbolic acid, aleohol and ether, and boil away the 
last-named substance over a gas flame (incandescent or 
spirit-lamp), holding the needle in a pair of forceps, and 
then thread with a vaselined wire. 

With regard to the route of inoculation the oral and 
rectal routes may both be dismissed as having proved 
quite unsatisfactory. The intravenous (jugular in horse) 
route has not been much employed, probably from fear 
of setting up septicemia, but it has proved very suitable 
with less local reaction, though it produces such an 
increased general reaction that a diminished (one-fourth) 
dosage is advisable. Subcutaneous and intramuscular 
inoculation give equal results, but the subeutaneous 
method is preferable, as it is less painful. In the horse 
the side of the neck and the loose tissue behind the elbow 
are recommended as the most suitable sites, but I am 
very partial to the site provided by the loose tissue in 
front of the breast. For a series of inoculations the site 
should be varied, e.g., alternately on opposite sides of 
neck or breast. Paint the clipped and dried skin with 
tincture of iodine, pick up a good fold, and insert the 
needle, boldly and quickly, to a depth of an inch or so, 
then release and slowly inject the inoculum. Mishaps 
possible are kicks (stocks, door or stable), pricking of a 
small vein or nerve, and abscess formation. Avoid 
injection of vaccines into adipose tissue, as absorption 
is very slow and auto-infection may possibly occur, 


Ture Errects or VACCINE INOCULATION. 


These are divided into (1) local, (2) foeal, (3) general 
or constitutional. 

(1) A local reaction of varying degree and duration is 
generally seen, usually slight swelling and tenderness, 
in about 12 hours, which should pass away within 24—48 
hours, but is not of much importance for estimating 


immunising results. 

(2) Focal effects : When observable the changes occurring 
at the focus of infection after a dosage of vaceine should 
be carefully noted as a guide to subsequent dosage. They 
usually are best seen about 12 hours after injection, but 
occasionally may be delayed by as much as 24 hours, and 


consist in a slight exaggeration of the conditions and signs * 


obtaining at the foeus or foci of infection, and of the 
animal’s condition. 

(3) General or Constitutional effects: These are partly 
due to the contents of the vaccine itself, partly to the 
responses made by the healthy tissues locally and generally, 
and partly to the changes brought about at the foci of 
disease, and these effects vary within wide limits ; usually 
they begin within six hours, occasionally not before the 
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twenty-fourth, and rarely not before the forty-eighth hour. 
They comprise a rise in temperature, the rate of the pulse 
and of respiration is generally increased, and there is 
loss of appetite and a general air of depression. A mild 
disturbance of this “kind, with a rise in temperature 
not exceeding 2° to 3° F., and gradually subsiding in 
24 to 48 hours, may be taken as an indication that the 
initial dose was a correct one. 

If an excessive reaction should occur, make a very 
careful examination of the animal to ascertain whether 
it is due to excessive dosage or rather to idiosyncrasy or 
excessive susceptibility to the vaccine. In such a case 
the second dose should be considerably reduced, and its 
administration deferred for at least seven days after all 
signs of the reaction have passed away. The careful 
observation of the phenomena succeeding an initial dose 
of a vaccine is of supreme importance, and they should 
be recorded both for the purpose of determining whether 
any reaction has been brought about, and for the correct 
estimation of succeeding doses and intervals, and it is 
a good rule to see the animal again about 12—15 hours 
after injection. ‘This can readily be done by administering 
the vaccine in the afternoon, when the animal will still 
be in the period of greatest response (6—18 hours after), 


_ on the following morning, the usual tuberculin testing 


routine being admirable (12 hours). If on seeing the 
animal about |2 hours after inoculation there is no sign 
of any reaction, it is probably that too small a dose has 
been administered, but as delayed reactions sometimes 
occur, wait until the expiration of the forty-eighth hour, 
and either repeat the initial dose or give a larger one. Asa 
previous dose sometimes appears to have a sensitising 
effect for a succeeding one, if the initial dose has been 
well judged it is safer to repeat it, and if still no reaction 
is produced, to proceed to an increased dose at the expiry 
of another 48 hours. 

When an increase of the dose is made as a general rule 
it is 50 to 100 per cent. over the previous one. Until 
a reaction of some sort is obtained, it may, broadly speaking, 
be said that vaccine therapy has not begun, and as hyper- 
sensitiveness is a very rare condition, do not hesitate 
to double, re-double, and give yet more if need be. 
I have used doses stated to contain up to 3,200 millions 
without noting a definite case of hypersensitiveness. 
One type of general reaction remains to be mentioned, 
viz., that in which the patient makes steady clinical 
progress without any other obvious sign of immunising 
response (Q.E.F.). In the absence of clinical improve- 
ment it is better to bring about an excessive reaction 
than no reaction at all, especially if one is employing 
an autogenous vaccine. 


THe Resvutts or INOCULATION. 


. We have seen that the aim of vaccine treatment is to 
incite the elaboration by healthy tissues of the various 
antibodies which are inimical to bacterial growth, among 
these antibodies being: (1) Antitoxins, which neutralise 
the endotoxins and exotoxins formed by the bacteria 
and render them innocuous; (2) Bactericidins, which 
cause the death of the microbes ; (3) Lysins, which have 
the power of dissolving their cell walls, and so of facili- 
tating the neutralisation of their endotoxins ; (4) Opsonins, 


which render the bacterial protoplasm more palatable 
to the phagocytes; (5) Agglutinins, which cause the 
collection of the bacteria into clumps, and so perhaps 
facilitate their phagocytosis. 

Originally estimation of the opsonic index, a method 
devised by Wricut, was the guiding principle in vaccine 
therapy ; but this tedious and costly procedure is now 
replaced in favour of estimation of the focal and general 
reactions and the clinical condition of the patient, tem- 
perature and pulse being very important. The question 
of having all the organisms implicated in the production 
and continuance of the disease represented in the vaccine, 
and also that of the accessibility of the infected areas to 
the various antibodies thus formed, has already been 
touched upon. Whatever leads to increased -blood and 
lymph supply to the part also leads to the access of the 
antibodies ; hence warmth (dry or moist), massage (c. 
lin. stim.), passive congestion induced by BrErR’s method, 
removal of layers of coagulated blood, fibrin, lymph and 
fibrous tissue by application of peroxide of hydrogen 
solutions of the hypochlorites (DAKIN’s fluid), and perhaps 
by scraping (and perhaps by the Reaprine bacillus), and 
the induction of increased permeability of the parts by 
application of Wricut’s citrated salt solution, are some 
of the means which may be taken to bring about an increased 
flow of antibodies. 


CONTROL OF DOSAGE AND INTERVALS. 


It has been repeatedly shown that small repeated 
dosages are more toxic than a single dose of an equal or 
greater aggregate, and that the latter leads to a much 
more rapid and high production of antibodies. Having 
hit upon or found an initial dosage that gives a moderate 
but not excessive focal or general reaction, or both, the 
dosage should be maintained at that level, and not be 
increased until and unless the patient fails to respond 
either by reaction or by clinical improvement. Increases 
of dosage are then usually made to the extent of a 50 or 
100 per cent. increase on the preceding dosage. With 
regard to interval between doses experience derived in 
the preparation of various anti-sera from animals teaches 
that the tissues respond satisfactorily when the interval 
between low doses is maintained at 7 to 10 days. This 
conclusion was also arrived at when opsonic index esti- 
mations were employed to control dosages and intervals 
in the treatment of chronic infections in human beings. 
As ALLEN states: ““ We have really no proof, clinical or 
otherwise, that smaller doses given at intervals of three 
or five days, or (and this is worth noting) that larger 
dosages given at fortnightly intervals would not be 
preferable in many instances. 

For prophylactic inoculations the advisability of 
lengthening the period between the inoculations to over 
14 days is strongly indicated by the careful experimental 
observations of DREYER and others (Lancet, 1918, April 
6th). They find that an interval of three weeks leads 
to the production of the maximum amount of antibodies. 
Too long intervals are better than too short ones, and 
too small dosages than too big ones. 

Cases of acute infections stand upon a totally different 
footing to chronic infection in that (1) they will only 
tolerate a greatly reduced dosage, and (2) if a seven days’ 
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interval were employed, it would usually mean that the 
first dose must kill or cure. A small initial dose (say 
5 to 50 million streptococci) is given, and the effect upon 
temperature, pulse and clinical condition recorded at 
intervals of 5 to 6 hours. If no effect is produced, the 
dose is repeated or increased, perhaps to double on the 
following day, and so on. If a favourable reaction of 
any sort is produced, one usually awaits the first definite 
sign of retrogression and then repeats that dosage, making 
increases in dosage (50 to 100 per cent.) and in intervals 
(from 1 to 2, and that to 3 days, and so on). 


INOCULATION. 


Whether in prophylaxis or treatment, absolute accuracy 
of the infective organism or organisms is a prime essential, 
and one should always be on the watch for mixed infec- 
tions. Very careful study of the resultant production 
of the various antibodies in man and animals has clearly 
established these very important points :— 

(1) The dangers of the negative phase or period of 
lowered resistance are practically non-existent. 

(2) Accordingly the presence of threatening epidemic 
or recent exposure to infection is no contra-indication to 
prophylactic treatment, but rather the reverse. 

(3) Immunity, resulting from the simultaneous use of 
the vaccines of three or even more organisms, against 
each microbe employed is at least as good as if it had 
been produced by the use of a vaccine containing one 
only of the several constituents, and may even be enhanced. 

(4) The saving of time from the use of combined vaccines 
is very considerable. 

(5) There appears to be no increase in the degree of 
local and general reactions, and accordingly no need 
exists for the employment of reduced dosages. 

(6) The more nearly the period between inoculations 
approaches to between 18 and 21 days the higher the 
antibody formation. 

(7) The resultant immunity falls very slowly and 
remains adequate for about 12 months (and increase of 
antibodies in man found to persist in man for 6 to 10 
years). 


OBTAINABLE STocK VACCINES. 


Staphylococcus vaccine, streptococcus vaccine, com- 
bined staphylo and strepto-coccus vaccine, special 
coccus vaccines for strangles, mastitis, abscess, sepsis, 
and pyemia, bacillus coli vaccine, combined staphy- 
lococcus-streptococcus-coli vaccines (this is one of the 
most useful stock vaccines for general use in practice 
pending the preparation of an autogenous vaccine), 
equine pneumonia—influenza vaccine, anthrax vaccine 
(first and second). In addition the following stock sera 
are obtainable, viz.:—anti-anthrax serum (anti-bacterial), 
anti-tetanic serum (anti-toxic), antistreptococcic serum 
(anti-bacterial). 

Four “ Wellcome ”’ anti-streptococcic sera for horses 
are prepared, viz. :—anti-streptococcus serum (strangles), 
anti-streptococcus serum pyogenes (equine),  anti- 
streptococcus serum polyvalent (equine), anti-staphy- 
lococeus serum polyvalent (equine). 

In comparing the bacterial contents of some of the 
above stock vaccines we find (Wellcome) 100 to 1,000 


million per c.c. (Evans) 10 to 1,000 million per c.c. (or 
more at 6d. per c.c. more), (Cutter) 100 million per c.c. 
(dose 2 ¢.c.), (4,000 million for anti-influenza). 

I have already pointed out that to minimise the local 
reaction the bulk of the inoculum should be reduced to 
the lowest possible limit; and further that the dosage 
indicated should be such as is capable of provoking a 
moderate general reaction jn an average animal. Once 
you have found a satisfactory variety of stock vaccine, 
I think it is best to stick to it, as the more you use it the 
better you will get to know it, and be able to estimate 
appropriate doses and intervals. Apart from prophy- 
laxis, where of necessity one has to depend on stock 
vaccines, I think their main use for curative purposes 
is in starting the formation of some of the antibodies 
desired, pending the preparation of an autogenous vaccine. 


DISEASES FOR EMPLOYMENT OF SERA AND VACCINES. 


In conclusion, I will briefly mention some of the diseases 
in which in sera or vaccines we may find a useful adjunct 
to the method of treatment adopted. 

(1) Anthrax-serum and vaccine may prove useful as 
a prophylactic where a carcase has been improperly 
disposed of. (2) Acne-vaceine of acne bacilli and staphy- 
lococci in obstinate cases, (3) Abscesses and other 
suppurative conditions may be benefited by appropriate 
vaccines (autogenous). In the case of poll evil, fistulous 
withers, quittors and sinuses, without necrosis of bone, 
the inoculation of the lesion itself with an organism 
(described, I believe, by Dr. ALEXANDER), and known as 
the Reading bacillus, and reputed to break down necrotic 
tissues with great vigour and smell, may prove valuable. 
I understand from Professor GaigER that they have this 
organism under culture at the Glasgow Veterinary College 
Laboratory and available for the M.R.C.V.S. (4) Equine 
influenza, pneumonia and pleurisy. 


WARTIME Work. 


Probably the British Government during the war has 
paid more money for vaccines (bacterins in American) 
and sera for these diseases than for any others. The 
British Remount Commission and Government Con- 
tractors, Canada and U.S.A.-jn the earlier years of the 
Great War of 1914 to 1918 had, I think, nearly all the 
stock bacterins (equine distemper, etc.) of the American 
continent on offer to them, and the sales were promoted 
with the most pushful perseverance. Unfortunately I 
think that too much was claimed for these bacterins in 
the totally abnormal conditions that had to be dealt 
with, and their use possibly led to a reduced standard 
of hygiene at the outset. Looking back after the event 
such was the inevitable result of improvisation rather 
than preparation for war. Whatever the result of panic 
action regarding the dead material of war may be, it has 
a limit, but not so with living animals. 

The case of horses crowded together with their degree 
of natural resistance, or what may be termed their every- 
day immunity, greatly reduced by the fatigue and exposure 
of travelling, lack of rest, irregular dietetics and uneven 
and generally unsatisfactory sanitary conditions in the 
stockyards, provided an admirable field for the outbreak 
of contagious diseases in an epidemic form. Diseases 
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that one was familiar with even in an acute form took 
on a hyperacute type of manifesting themselves, both in 
respect of symptoms, lesions and fatalities, and rapidity 
of extension. The position soon arrived where one was 
attacking an exalted virus with an ordinary stock vaccine. 
Dr. W. Lixcoin Bett, of New York, certainly did endeav- 
our by the careful study of the pathology and bacteriology 
of the fresh lesions as found in the field to produce a semi- 
autogenous vaccine. Later on Captain GrEeGG conducted 
research into therapeutic measures for these diseases, 
and discovered that the defibrinated blood of recently 
recovered and vigorous horses was of great value if 
administered early. Later a prophylactic and curative 
anti-serum was developed. Kichhorn (WinsLow’s Vet. 
Materia Medica, 8th edition, p. 542) suggests that the 
curative value of the serum was subsequently further 
enhanced by subjecting these robust recovered horses 
to repeated injections with many strains of streptococci 
of equine origin. 

With the B.E.F. in France, vaccines were chiefly 
exploited for the treatment of ulcerative lymphangitis, or 
ulcerative cellulitis, as it was at first defined. The disease is 
caused by the Bacillus of Preisz-Nocard, which was isolated 
and cultivated on a large scale and vaccines prepared by 
Captain Warson, who ultimately, I believe, developed 
a sensitised vaccine. Reports on the results obtained 
with these vaccines, published by Captain Watson and 
Captain H1nes, have appeared in the Veterinary Journal. 
A pus vaccine was also developed, the pus from the inter- 
nal lesions (kidney) being treated with alcohol and ether. 
It was claimed to give excellent results by its sponsors, 
but was naturally not capable of standardisation, and 
must have varied considerably in bacterial contents. 
In any case the antigen employed in the inoculum became 
complicated by the presence of cells in addition to bac- 
teria. After the discovery of “‘ the nerve bacillus ”’ as 
the causal organism of periodic ophthalmia, by Captain 
DALLING, an endeavour was made to prepare a vaccine 
and a serum, but the war ending, the matter apparently 
was left in the air. In the human subject microbial 
diseases of the eye are stated to have yielded very favour- 
ably to vaccines administered in full doses. In umbilical 
infection in foals I have frequently obtained satisfa¢tory 
results from the employment of polyvalent mixed vaccine, 
in addition to other treatment, of course, right at the 
outset, with a view to avoiding metastasis to the joints, 
and I think an autogenous vaccine the best for these 
cases. ‘Tetanus antitoxin is most useful as a prophy- 
lactic agent. It would be a great convenience if a vaccine 
could be prepared, and thus bring about active instead of 
passive protection. In pleurisy the subcutaneous injec- 
tion of the clear exudate as an anti-serum has been 
advocated. I have tried it, but am not favourably 
impressed with the results. The diagnostic biological 
products, mallein and tuberculin, and their use are so 
well known as to need no further mention. In conclusion, 
I hope that the discussion of vaccine and serum treat- 
ment will lead us to a system of therapeutics whereby, 
in addition to treating the symptoms of diseases, we may 
be able to attack them at their source. 


Observations on some of the Diseases of Animals 
Communicable to Man. 


By Freperick Hospay, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


The students of human medicine nowadays have 
become specialists and sub-divided specialists, and the 
students of veterinary medicine also, but there is room 
even yet for a still further specialism, viz., for those who 
will bridge the gap between the two, and specialise in 
comparative medicine. 

By that I mean the study of the analogies and differences 
shown in diseases inter-communicable between animals 
and man, and the ways in which they affect respectively 
the different species. A comparison between the different 
manner in which a disease affects man (whose thinking 
powers are so highly developed) and the various species 
of animals who have no thought for the future but only 
live (some of them very short lives) to look forward to a 
meal, an automatic sleep and the excitement of an occa- 
sional fight or love affair, is well worth special study 
and always produces points of value and interest. 


There can be no doubt that by studying comparative 
medicine we greatly enlarge our sphere of knowledge, 
and by comparing the symptomatology, the sites especi- 
ally affected, immunity or susceptibility, we shall progress 
forward more rapidly in the fight against disease ; and 
that investigators will often save themselves a lot of 
time at present lost in unnecessary side-tracking. 


Besides which, the knowledge of the fact that certain 
species of animals are refractory (or even completely 
immune) to certain diseases is of enormous value to the 
student of disease problems, and must always have a 
satisfactory explanation, if only it can be discovered. 
As an illustration of a disease of this kind, you cannot 
take a better one than the immunity of the ox tribe from 
the disease known as glanders. Why should the ox be 
immune to glanders when the horse, ass, mule, certain 
carnivora,and man fall easy victims ? A knowledge of 
the diseases of animals communicable to man cannot but 
be beneficial to the worker in human pathology, and when 
one goes into the subject it is quite astonishing how many 
diseases are concerned. The comparative aspect o! 
any one of them could be made the subject of a separate 
paper; but my intention this evening (the first occasion 
on which the Fellows of the Royal Society of Medicine 
and the Fellows of the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
have fraternised) is to generalise my remarks and to 
introduce the names of certain diseases which are met 
with in Great Britain, and which are communicable from 
animals to man, with the object of drawing attention 
to the great value of a knowledge of the comparative 
aspect of each; and, in order to attain that knowledgs, 
the necessity for collaboration and co-operation between 
the medical and veterinary professions. 


I leave it to individual members present to bring for- 
ward their own individual experiences, and I am sure 
that these will add emphasis to the above remarks, and 
perhaps even form the basis of some practical scheme 
whereby this meeting may be the forerunner of others 
to our mutual advantage. 
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INDISPUTABLY COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


We have at the present time in Great Britain at least 
the following, which are indisputably communicable dis- 
eases :~-glanders, anthrax, tuberculosis, rabies, foot-and- 
mouth disease, mange of all animals (the horse, ox, 
camel, dog, cat), ringworm (especially of the horse, 
calf, cat and mouse), certain forms of seborrhea (such 
as farriers get from handling horses with greasy legs), 
and I think that the great prevalence of pyorrhcea in pet 
dogs which are so kissed, and are allowed to lick the lips 
and hands of their fair owners, should in the present state 
of our knowledge be looked upon with some suspicion as 
a possible contributive factor towards that disease in 
human beings, and may at some future date be definitely 
added to the list. 

Others, produced by parasites which require an animal 
host in order to make their life cycle complete, before 
they can become pathogenic to man, are echinococcus, 
the Cysticercus bovis (the larval stage of the tenia sagi- 
nata of man), and Cysticercus cellulosae (the larval stage 
of tenia solium), the parasites of measly beef and measly 
pork respectively, and the T'richina spiralis ot the muscles 
of the pig, which gives rise, especially in countries where 
ham is largely eaten smoked, and not necessarily cooked, 
to Trichinosis in man. 

I purpose now to take briefly each in turn and consider 
the most important points which affect mutually man 
and the lower animal, and how the veterinary surgeon 
can help his medical confrére ; and as you have generously 
offered {me the use of the epidiascope and lantern, I 
have laid under contribution colour plates and sketches 
from our veterinary text books, adding those lent to 
me by friends, and a few of my own, together with a 
few specimens, in the hope that they will add to the 
interest of my lecture, and help to emphasise that the 
work which is being done amongst animals is inseparable 
from that done amongst men. 

Particularly in this connection would I emphasise a 
careful consideration of glanders, anthrax, rabies, foot- 
and-mouth disease, and certain forms of mange and 
ringworm, as their only source is from one or other species 
of animal, and when we of the veterinary world have 
stamped out these diseases completely from our patients, 
they will automatically cease to exist in man; an 
attainment which, when completed, cannot but add 
credit to the study of comparative medicine. 


UniIQquE PosITION oF TUBERCULOSIS. 


Our old and terribly powerful enemy, tuberculosis, 


stands in a category by itself, as not only is it contagious 
from man to man, animal to animal, and animal to man, 
but it also does its work insidiously through milk, that 
by-product of the cow so necessary as a food for children, 
and even when the animal is dead it is still a danger from 
the fact that man eats the meat, the latter only being 
(it is to our shame to have to admit how backward England 
is in this matter) in many instances perfunctorily inspected. 

Glanders is a particularly good disease to take as the 
commencement of the list, as when this disease is elimi- 
nated from the veterinary schedule, it will become unknown 
as a disease of mankind. Even now it is universally 
acknowledged that the medical man frequently gets 


puzzled when confronted with a patient suffering from 
this infection, so rarely is it seen; but the veterinary 
surgeon, with the aid of mallein, can almost invariably 
make his diagnosis with certainty within 48 hours. 


Here the veterinary profession has to lead the way, 
and that it is doing its duty in this respect is shown by 
the fact that in 1901 (only twenty years ago) some 2,370 
horses were destroyed for glanders in Great Britain (1,828 
of these coming from London), and that the present 
statistics of the veterinary department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture show that during the past year, 1920, only 
15 outbreaks occurred in the whole of the British Isles, 
with a total destruction of only 22 animals; and this, 
too, after the sale of some 150,000 army horses and mules 
which had been gathered together from various countries 
and employed in the work of the greatest war the world 
has ever known. 


In mallein we have a sure diagnostic test and a great 
advantage for the eradication of this disease. By its 
aid glanders was completely kept under control in the 
thousands of British horses and mules during the late 
Kuropean war, and I believe I am correct in saying that 
during that time no case of glanders in man was ever 
reported ; whereas during the South African campaign 
glanders was terribly rife amongst animals and caused 
endless anxiety both to veterinary and medical officers. 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago, in the districts o 
London, which contained large cab and omnibus stables» 
it was a rare thing to miss a day without being called in 
to see a suspected case of glanders, and I recollect one 
stud of about 2,000 horses from which we got some 90 
glandered animals within 12 months. Mallein was then 
in its trial stage, and the law did not enforce its compul- 
sory use on the in-contact cases, the consequence being 
that when the owner of the stable had an outbreak of 
glanders, he promptly sent the in-contact animals to a 
repository, and thus disseminated the disease broadcast. 
Twice I have been present at the post-mortem examina- 
tion of men who had died of the disease, and in neither 
case was the disease suspected until just before death, 
one being treated for pleurisy and the other for rheuma- 
tism. 


At the present time the use’ df mallein is compulsorily 
applied by law to all ponies before they are sent under- 
ground for colliery work, and when an outbreak takes 
place in any stud or stable in any part of the British 
Isles, the whole of the in-contacts are immediately quaran- 
tined and tested. All reactors are destroyed, all suspects 
set aside and re-tested until the veterinary inspector is 
satisfied that a clean certificate can be given to the stud, 


During the late war special precautions were taken by 
the officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps to 
mallein and isolate all animals on purchase, and again 
on admission to veterinary hospitals, and they were done 
again on their evacuation. All the units at the front 
were malleined at regular intervals, and when finally 
sold either for work or food all animals were previously 
submitted to this test. In this way millions of doses 
were used, but the result justified the trouble taken, and 
no army of the whole allied foree was so free from glanders 
as ours. 


_* 
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TRANSMISSION OF GLANDERS. 


The infection is usually transmitted to man from a 
glandered horse, ass or mule by means of the nasal dis- 
charge, the discharge from a farcy bud, or by contact of 
an abraded surface with a sponge, or brush, or stable 
utensil, which has become contaminated with some of 
the infectious discharge from the animal. 

The men most commonly affected are those whose life 
brings them into contact with horses, and one has only 
to read the medical press to see the hopelessness of treat- 
ment when once the disease has become established. I 
believe [ am correct when I say that there is only one 
instance on record where a human patient has survived 
and permanently become clear of a glanders infection, 
the fortunate man being a brilliant member of my own 
profession, but it was only after endless operations and 
several years of painful treatment that his medical advisers 
were able to give the signal “all clear.”” One of those 
who died of this disease last year was a veterinary official 
of the Government of India, of great promise, the disease 
being contracted during his course of duty. 

Glanders in carnivorous animals has been observed 
in lions fed in a zoological garden on infected horseflesh 
which was given raw. 

It is gratifying to read in the annual report of Sir 
STEWART StockMAN, the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, that ‘this disease is now 
approaching the point of eradication.’”” When that is 
accomplished in horses, there will also be one less disease 
for the human race to fear. and one less hopeless disease 
for our confréres in human medicine to be called upon to 
diagnose. 

INCIDENCE OF ANTHRAX. 


Anthrax still takes its toll of both animal and man, 
being met with in the latter principally amongst 
those who have to deal with animal products, such as 
skin, hair, wool and hides from abroad; and those who 
make or assist at post-mortem examinations on dead 
animals. 

The infected Japanese shaving brush, too, must not 
be omitted, as it has appeared largely in the daily press 
lately. 

With the veterinary surgeon the disease is seen most 
commonly in cattle, although one meets with it in the 
horse, sheep, pig, and even the dog, the latter animal 
being rather more refractory than the others. 

The returns of the Chief Veterinary Officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for 1919 show that Wales had 
heen absolutely free three years, but that 180 outbreaks 
were confirmed in England and 59 in Scotland. In all 
275 cattle, 8 horses, 1 sheep, 38 pigs, | dog, and 7 ferrets 
were affected. Twenty-five per cent. of the outbreaks 
occurred on premises where anthrax had occurred the 
previous year. 

The annual average, owing to the precautions taken 


‘by the officials of the Ministry, has reduced the number 


of outbreaks from an average of about 1,000 annually 
between 1907 and 1910 to 239 in 1919. It is a trouble- 
some disease and difficult to control, but the measures 
at present taken appear to be keeping it in check. 

If only the disinfection of imported things, such as 
hides, wool and hair, ete., can be thoroughly under con- 


trol, we shall hear of fewer cases in man, and the same 
may be said in regard to the supply of cotton and other 
cakes imported into Great Britain as a food for cattle. 
The following were the surmises made as to the source 
of the 1919 outbreak :—- 

1. Effluent of tanneries or other similar industries 
getting into streams: 

2. Feeding of infected offal to pigs. 

3. Use of imported food-stuffs and artificial manures. 

4. Contaminated sewage. 

5. Contact with infected material of other outbreaks. 

It is thus by attention to the complete disinfection 
of the animal product and the sources of contamination by 
animal products that we shall diminish the chances of 
infection to man. For animals themselves it is a more 
difficult problem, as so much of their food material must 
of necessity come from abroad, and a good deal of it comes 
from countries in which anthrax exists to a considerable 
extent. 

It is the destruction of the spores which is so difficult, 
but a good fight is being maintained, and if only the 
disease can be kept under control among the animals of 
the farmer, the veterinary profession will be doing a good 
deal towards helping to make it a rare disease in man. 


RECURRENCE OF Rasirs. 


Rabies has had no place in this country for nearly 
twenty years until lately, and the present inconvenience 
from which dog-owners in several parts of England have 
to sufter is entirely due to the surreptitious importation 
of some dog, which at the time was in the incubation 
stage of the disease. All continental countries, with 
the exception of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are 
infected, and although mainly seen in the dog, rabies is 
met with in the horse, cow, sheep, cat, fox, wolf, and even 
the fowl, in some of which it produces a train of symptoms 
which are rather curious, and which to the layman may 
not give any suspicion of the disease, and perhaps even 
lead to disaster. 

Everyone knows something about the suspicious signs 
in the dog, although the classical symptoms are by no 
means constant. The change of manner, the desire to 
hide in dark corners, great excitability towards strange 
people and strange dogs, restlessness and weariness, 
snapping at imaginary flies, the attempts to chew and 
futile attempts to swallow all objects near at hand, the 
inability to swallow water, and the continual salivation, 
and the final violent rage in the mad form, or the typically 
dropped jaw in the paralytic form, are all characteristic 
of the rabid dog. It is strange, too, what long distances 
they will cover in their unconscious frenzy, wandering 
aimlessly on for miles; and it is for this reason that 
sometimes a large area or district has to be placed under 
the restrictions of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
voice too, becomes altered, the berk being hoarse and 
accompanied by a most peculiar how], the sound of which, 
when once heard is never forgotten. Paralysis of the 
hind-quarters and complete exhaustion and coma finally 
close the scene if the disease is allowed to terminate its 
existence. 


To be continued. 
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A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A 
DIFFERENCE. 


The presentation of Major Hospay’s paper, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, on ‘‘ Observations 
on Some of the Diseases of Animals communicable 
to Man,” may stand as a mere unit in the season’s 
programme of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
or it may mark the great occasion that signalises 
the recognition, after years of but spasmodically 
illumined obscurity, of an elemental yet vital 
fact—the fundamental unity of the twin professions. 

We trust we do Sir John Bland Sutton and his 
colleagues no more than justice when we express 
a belief that in making their plea for closer co- 
operation with veterinary activities they were 
not indulging in a lip service that they do not 
desire should receive practical assertion. Two 
great paradoxes, the one general to the science 
of medicine, and the other particular to the status 
of the professions concerned, present themselves 
in this connection. The more complete our 
specific attainments the more do we become 
conscious of the illimitable nature of the field of 
medical research ; the greater progress made by 
those who specialise in prophylaxis and thera- 
peutics on behalf,of the higher animal, the greater 
the consciousness that the ground they tread 
is common to workers in veterinary territory. 
Enquiry into the relative nature and importance 
of what, to speak frankly, have hitherto been 
regarded as an upper and a lower grade of medical 
work, can only reveal the absence of any dis- 
tinction that is not obviously artificial. Yet 
around that chimerical distinction have grown 
those profound differences of conception as to 
the relative importance to the community of the 
doctor and the veterinary surgeon which lie at 
the root of so much that is unsatisfactory in our 
present position. It is indeed essential that, 
with or without the aid of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, we as a body pledge ourselves to rid 
the community of this misconception, whether 
it exists in the mind of the doctor, who cannot 
be disinclined to nurse the illusion sedulously, 
of the public, ignorant as it is of the interwoven 
nature of men and animals and the diseases from 


which they suffer, of the veterinary surgeon 
himself, who accepts the distinction because of 
a difference which he has accustomed himself 
to feel, but which he cannot explain—because 
it has no scientific or psychological basis. Some 
will say that the material basis is there, and we 
cannot deny them, but until such a statement 
is recognised as a confession of weakness, the future 
of the profession remains dark. 

The question of the hour, indeed, in our schools, 
in the practice, in the scientific field, and in the 
seats of Government is for us—how can this 
almost universal belief in a fantastical inferiority 
be dispelled 

Upon the answer depends our future. 

The problem is educational in its essence, 
and we at least shall at the outset disarm those 
who would accuse us, in our turn, of paying 
lip service to an ideal, by saying that we do 
not desire for the profession a charitably bestowed 
status that it has not earned, or a scientific fellow- 
ship of which it is not worthy. 

Before the mind of the public, of the medical, 
and of our own professions can be disabused 
on this matter the students of our “‘twin’’ must 
be set to gain the same level of primary scholastic 
and essential scientific attainment as those of the 
other, our representatives must take their stand 
on equal ground with theirs, and readers of the 
Veterinary Record must be able, without any 
element of surprise entering into their gratification, 
to read in some future issue that Sir D’Arcy 
Power or Sir JoHN Sutton himself addressed 
the members of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association on the improvement in the methods 
of dealing with diseases of animals communicable 
to man consequent upont the inauguration of the 
new era in medical research. 


Abstracts and Reviews. 


Relation of Fodder to the Antiscorbutic Potency and Sait 
: Content of Milk. 


Five grade Holstein cows, which had been freshened 
about two months previously, were employed for the 
entire test. The cows had been stall-fed throughout the 
winter on a normal ration of ensilage, hay and concen- 
trates. Beginning April 30th, 1920, and for twenty-one 
days thereafter, the cows were fed on a daily ration of 
twenty-five pounds of a concentrate mixture of one part 
of bean meal, two parts of linseed meal, two parts of 
hominy, two parts of gluten meal, and two parts of bran ; 
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they received also eight pounds of kiln-dried beet pulp, four 
quarts of molasses and twelve pounds of straw. 

At first the animals fed badly and the milk yield 
decreased, but at the end of the twenty-first day period 
they were feeding well, but losing condition, and yielding 
5 Ibs. less of milk per day than before the experiment 
commenced. After three weeks of this antiscorbutic-free 
ration a mixed sample of milk from all five cows was 
collected and dried by means of the Just roller process, 
by which it is subjected to 230° F. for a few seconds. 

The cows were then placed on pasture for three weeks, 
a small amount of concentrate being given, in addition, 
for the first few days only. After three weeks’ pasturage, 
a day’s milking of the five cows was collected and dried. 
The yield of milk was not materially increased during the 
three weeks, but the cows looked physically better. 

The milk was diluted with water to its original water 
content, and guinea-pigs were fed the equivalent of 80 c.c. 
per capita daily of this fluid, in addition to oats and bran. 

All the guinea-pigs fed with the dry fodder milk developed 
scurvy within a period of twenty-one days, and died of 
scurvy within fifty-six days. On the other hand, the 
animals which received pasture milk were still alive after 
more than twice that interval, although two showed mild 
signs of scurvy. 

This experiment indicates that when antiscorbutic 
vitamines are deleted from the diet, the milk is rapidly 
depleted of its antiscorbutic content. On the other hand, 
the antiscorbutic vitamine of the food is rapidly secreted 
into the milk, even when the body has been absolutely 
starved of it previously.—[A. F. Hess, L. J. Uncrer and 
G. C. Supprexn, Jl. Biol. Chem., Vol. XLV., No. 1, pp. 
229-235. ] 


In the same number of the Journal (pp. 119-132), 
Dureoner (R. A.) and collaborators publish an account 
of a somewhat similar experiment, which they summarise 
as under :— 

“'Two cows were placed upon a vitamine-poor ration in 
the middle of January. Mixed milk (new) was fed in 
varying quantities to several groups of guinea-pigs, new 
groups of guinea-pigs being added from time to time as the 
experiment progressed. Beginning June Ist, the cows were 
given a vitamine-rich ration, and the former experiment 
was repeated. From the data obtained it was concluded 
that the vitamine content of a cow’s milk is dependent 
upon the vitamine content of the ration ingested by the 
cow. 20 ¢.c. of summer milk were superior in nutritive 
value and in antiscorbutic potency to 60 cc. of winter 


- milk. It was found that there is a tendency for the milk 


to become poor slowly when the diet of the cow is low in 
vitamines, while the milk becomes of higher nutritive 
value immediately upon the ingestion of a vitamine-rich 
ration.” 

The authors promise that in a later paper they will show 
that the fat-soluble vitamine also is markedly influenced 
by the diet of the cow, while the same is true to a lesser 
degree for the water-soluble (B) vitamine. 


A £20,000 1 Year Horse. —'lhe secretary of the Clydes- 
dale}Horse Society states that the revenue last season 
from the farnous Clydesdale horse Dunure Footprint 
was £20,000. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Shoulder Sinus in a Horse. 


By Prof. J. J. O'Connor, M.R.C.V.S., Royal 
Veterinary College, Dublin. 


Subject.—-Bay hunter, 6 years old, about 17-0 hands. 

History. A year and a half previously the horse 
while at grass ran against the branch of a tree which 
caused an open punctured wound about two inches in 
front of the cervical angle of the off scapula. When 
the wound was examined a small piece of wood was 
found in its depth and then removed. Treatment 
in the form of antiseptic and caustic applications 
was adopted for a long time afterwards without 
obtaining the desired effect. 

Symptoms.-Were those of a sinus in the region 
mentioned and very slight lameness in the off fore 
limb. On probing the sinus it was found to extend 
backwards for about 4 or 5 inches beneath the 
cartilage of prolongation of the scapula. 

Treatment.—Cast and chloroformed the horse, 
opened up the sinus to its posterior extremity, cutting 
throught the cartilage of prolongation, and then 
found that it extended downwards for about six 
inches behind the scapula to about the centre of the 
bone. On exploring this portion of the lesion I found 
a piece of wood about 1} inches long and } inch wide 
at its bottom. I made a counter opening at the 
postero-inferior border of the scapula going through 
a depth of about 3 inches of muscles, and passed a 
seton through the passage to act as a drainage tube. 

After-treatment consisted in daily flushing out the 
sinus with an antiseptic solution by means of Reid’s 
pump. 

After some days two large abscesses formed, one on 
the chest wall behind the scapula and the other 
underneath, over the sternum. Both contained a 
large quantity of necrotic areolar tissue which came 
away in masses resembling tow. These cavities 
healed rapidly after they had been evacuated, but the 
sinus showed no tendency to cicatrise even after a 
lapse of several weeks since the operation. 

I persisted, however, in using different injections 
for a period of three months, not wishing to explore 
further by extensive excisions behind the scapula, 
as this would have resulted in making an enormous 
wound, and I felt certain that all foreign matter had 
been removed. The liquid antiseptics used included 
eusol, tinct. iodi., lysol, and 5 per cent. solution of 
copper sulphate. “ Bipp” was poured into the 
passage each day after irrigation, but the lesion was 
still discharging. 

I decided that it would not be worth while to 
operate now, and, consequently, I applied a blister 
of hydrarg. biniod, 1-8, over the shoulder and turned 
the horse to grass. Within a month after going out 
a piece of loose bone protruded from the upper wound 
and was removed by the owner. 

At the end of about six weeks the animaljwas taken 


‘in from grass with the lesion still suppurating. On 
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examining the wound now I found another piece of 
loose bone about the size of the palm of one’s hand 
and removed it. The sinus then healed rapidly, and 
the horse became perfectly sound and was sold for a 
high price. Before the horse was turned out I could 
find no trace of exposed bone in the lesion. 

The blister had an excellent effect by producing 
hyperemia and hastening the separation and extrusion 
of the hidden sequestrum in the scapula. 


Mssociation Reports. 


Central Veterinary Society. 


The Royal Society of Medicine invited the Fellows of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society to be present at 
a Meeting of their Soviety on the 3rd February, 1921. 
when a paper was read by Major F. Hobday, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., * Observations on Some of the Diseases of 
Animals communicable to Man.” 

Sir John Bland Sutton, President of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, took the Chair at 5-30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had great pleasure in introducing 
to the meeting the lecturer, Major Frederick Hobday, 
who had made himself famous in connection with the 
subject with which he proposed to deal. 

Major F. T. G. Hornpay, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., then read 
his paper, and the following gentlemen subsequently 
took part in the discussion :~— Major General Sir L. J. 
Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.0., Sir D’Arey Power, Major 
General Sir Frederick Smith, K.C.M.G., and the Chairman, 
The Secretary of the Royal Society read ea letter from 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., regretting inability to attend 
the meeting, and stating his views with regard to research 
in Comparative Pathology. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Dr. D. P. Beddoes, seconded by Mr. 
J. F. Coleman, it was resolved to adjourn the discussion 
of the paper for a month. * 

The meeting then terminated. 

Hven A. MacCormack, 
Hon. See. 


Notes and News. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 

following subscriptions to the R.C.V.S. for the present 
ear :— 

‘ These subscriptions and all similar subscriptions received 

since January Ist, will be credited as the Annual Fee 

payable under the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1920, and 

due on April Ist. A free copy of the Register is sent to 

subscribing Members. 

It is not proposed to continue the publication of these 
lists after April Ist, when the payment of the Annual Fee 
becomes due. s. d. 
Aitken, J., Dalkeith 
Andrew, A. H., Ware 
Blunsom, Wm., Cirencester 
Brain, T. J., Cheltenham 
Calderwood, J. K., Clitheroe... 
Dayus, C. E. D., Craven Arms ... 
Edwards, R. A., Chester 
Gascoyne, W. L., Lutterworth 
Golding, G. V., Longford 
Golding, W. W., Hertford 
Hamilton, D., Dublin 
Hill, C. G., Darlington 
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Hogben, H. P., Folkestone 1 
Hodgman, J. A., Barnsley 1 
John, Wm. D., Ammanford 1 
Johnson, E. D., Nottingham ] 
Jones, J. L. C., Doneaster 1 
Keir, D., London, S.W.1 1 
Kelly, L. J., Ballybrophy 1 
Kerry, G. W., Newmarket 1 
Lang, W. .W., Brigg ‘is 1 
Litt, W. E., Shrewsbury... 1 
Litt, W. G., Shrewsbury... 
Livesey, G. H., Hove... 
Lomas, H., London, N.W.1 l 
McDowell, A. O., Gloucester... 1 
McIntosh, J. W., Cricklewood, N.W.2. re 1 
Marshall, J., Horncastle 1 
Matthew, A., Cape of Good Hope ] 
Millington, 'T. G., London, S.W.1. 1 
Norris, J. H., Dublin __... 1 
Pollard, J., Halifax, 1920-21 2 
Renfrew, J., Glasgow... 1 
Smith, F. W. H., London, 8.W.1. ieee 1 
Thomas, T. R., Carmarthen, 1920-1921 2 
Thurston, J. F., Fressingfield ane 1 
Tracy, C., Naas ... 1 
Weston, W. P., York 1 
Previously acknowledged _... 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
Effect of Foot-and-Mouth Precautions. 


The precautions which have been taken to prevent the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease, and especially those 
prohibiting the import of Irish store cattle by reason of 
the outbreaks in the sister isle, give promise of creating 
something like a crisis to cattle feeders in the United 
Kingdom because of the cutting off of those supplies. 
Thursday’s cattle market in York gave evidence of this, 
in the entire absence of Irish stock at a time when there 
should have been a good demand. The pinch is also 
being severely felt in Scotland, where an extensive business 
is done in the feeding of Irish stores in preparation for the 
fat stock sales at the end of the year. If the prohibition 
of imports is continued for any length of time, it is obvious 
that this phase of farming will be hard hit, and of course 
that will be entirely contingent upon the suppression of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland. Yorkshire Herald. 

It has been shown by figures obtained from the Con- 
tinent that, in the centres where foot-and-mouth disease 
is most prevalent, as many as one million cases were 
reached quite recently in oye country (Spain) in four 
months (July to October, 1920). A reasonable estimate 
of the loss of condition to animals during that outbreak 
in Spain alone would have been about £7 per cow, £1 per 
bullock and at least £1 per ewe. This allows nothing for 
deaths, and so it may be taken that in 1919 Spain probably 
paid well over five million pounds for her pglicy of isolation 
and attempted cure. We know, too, that in 1919-20 
foot-and-mouth disease cost Holland five million pounds 
for a policy forced on her by her geographical position, 
while in 1913 the United States were willing to pay a million 
pounds to enable the authorities to carry out a system 
similar to our own. It will be seen by those who will 
examine the facts carefully that our present policy is the 
cheapest and most effective that could be devised, and 
it is necessary to add that while it remains our policy— 
and there is no suggestion from any responsible quarter 
that it should be reversed—-it is illegal for the owner of 
any affected animal to attempt to cure.”—Live Stock 


Journal. 

There were no fresh cases of either foot-and-mouth 
disease or rabies in England and Wales for the week 
ending February 26th. 
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The Dumfriesshire local authorities have removed 
the restrictions on the importation of English cattle 
which were imposed some weeks ago in consequence of 
the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in various parts 
of the country. It will thus be possible to hold the annual 
spring show of Cumberland Shorthorn bulls at Annan 
next week, as arranged. 

In connection with the second outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Co. Wicklow, when four animals were 
attacked, it was found necessary to slaughter twenty-five 
other cattle as having been exposed to infection. 


‘Ministry Defends its Policy. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, in the course 
of a statement on its policy in regard to Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, describe it as natural, that at a time like this, 
the cost of any policy, whatever its nature or intention, 
should be scrutinised with the utmost severity. ‘“‘ Those 
who are in charge of the Ministry’s policy in the matter 
of foot-and-mouth disease,’’ continues the statement, 
‘* feel neither surprise nor resentment when the principle 
of slaughter and compensation is attacked by those 
economists who have not enjoyed the advantage of a 
thorough acquaintance with the facts of the case. To 
estimate the price of our immunity it is not fair to consider 
only the figure of a bad year, but rather to take into 
consideration the figures since the old policy of isolation 
and attempted cure were abandoned. What do these 
show? They teach us that the cost of rendering free 
from grave danger flocks and herds valued at upwards 
of three hundred million sterling, has worked out at less 
than £1,000 per month. Those who have had occasion 
to endeavour to insure any valuable beast know something 
of the premium that is required and may well be astonished 
to learn that this rate of insurance against one of the 
most dangerous and widespread diseases to which domestic 
animals are subject, works out at something like 8d. per 
£100 per annum. It has been shown by figures obtained 
from the Contintent that, in the centres where foot-and- 
mouth disease is most prevalent, as many as one million 
cases were reached quite recently in one country (Spain) 
in 4 months (July to October, 1920). A _ reasonable 
estimate of the loss of condition to animals during that 
outbreak in Spain alone would have been about £7 per 
cow, £1 per bullock and at least £1 per ewe. This allows 
nothing for deaths and so it may be taken that in 1919, 
while our average insurance was £12,000 for the year, 
Spain probably paid well over five million pounds for her 
policy of isolation and attempted cure. We know too, 
as was pointed out recently, that in 1919-20 foot-and- 
mouth disease cost Holland five million pounds for a 

licy forced on her by her geographical position, while 
in 1913 the United States were willing to pay a million 
pounds to enable the authorities to carry out a system 
similar to our own. It will be seen by those who will 
examine the facts carefully that our present policy is ,the 
cheapest and most effective that could be devised, and it 
is necessary to add that while it remains our policy, and 
there is no suggestion from any responsible quarter that 
it should be reversed, it is illegal for the owner of any 
affected animal to attempt to cure. This reminder 
is necessary, because a firm of dealers in veterinary 
medicines issued lately an advertisement of some pre- 
— which they stated had been submitted to the 

inistry of Agriculture. This~is perfectly true, but 
rather calculated to mislead. The preparation had been 
submitted to the Ministry, but the Ministry had nothing 
to say in its favour. If a policy of isolation and cure 
were being attempted, then beyond all doubt the Ministry 
would be able to publish suitable prescriptions, but 
isolation and cure could only mean that foot-and-mouth 
disease would become sooner or later endemic in these 
Islands. Consequently the whole valuable export trade 
in the finest pedigree stock in the world would be destroyed; 
our meat supply and our milk supply would be endangered 
and the present free intercourse of farmers with their 
markets would become a thing of the past. For these 


good and sufficient reasons the present policy can be 
defended resolutely, by all who are concerned in carrying 
it out and by that very great number of people who are 
concerned with the health and welfare of the community.”’ 

IrtsH Emparco Errectrs.—‘‘ The prohibition of the 
export of cattle from Ireland,” writes the Freeman’s 
Journal, “has now lasted five weeks. Before the pro- 
hibition the live stock exports from Ireland exceeded 
31,000 a week. For the five weeks the export would 
have been 155,000 head. The actual export has been 
only 61,809. The country has thus lost its trade in 
94,000 head of live stock. The largest portion of this 
lost trade was in the most valuable and costly side of the 
country’s commerce in live stock. Compared with the 
export before the prohibition of 20,500 head of cattle 
weekly, the export for the five weeks has been only 30,874 
head. The cattle trade and the stock-owners of Ireland 
have thus lost the sale of 72,000 head of cattle in the 
five weeks of the embargo. Seventy per cent. of the 
most valuable single item of Irish trade has disappeared 
during the period. 

The money loss in cattle alone exceeds two-and-a-half- 
millions, the loss in the trade on all live animals being 
well over £3,000,000. This loss is to all Ireland. 

It was announced at the annual meeting of the Irish 
Cattle Traders’ Association in Dublin recently that steps 
were being taken to run steamers for live stock between 
Dublin and Preston, and Dublin and Birkenhead by an 
independent company controlled by persons in the [rish 
live-stock trade. 


The Tuberculosis Test..New Regulations. 


The Scottish Shorthorn Breeders, as represented at 
the Perth meeting of February 14th, 1921—-Lord Lovat 
presiding wish to meet purchasers in every way in their 
power to secuie the proper and clear tattooing of cattle. 
But as tattooing is of comparatively recent origin, and 
as proper care may not in all cases have been taken, they 
require a reasonable period—say one month—in cases 
of error to correct or re-mark. They are prepared to 
join with the Shorthorn Council in taking such steps as 
may seem advisable to make tattooing effective and 
satisfactory in future to all concerned. 

All cattle 150 guineas and over in value shall be bought 
subject to a re-test for tuberculosis—re-test to be done 
on the vendor’s premises or as may be mutually agreed— 
at a period of not less than four or more than six weeks 
from the date of sale. Animals shall be kept during this 
period at the charge of the vendor. Re-test shall be 
carried out by a veterinary surgeon selected by the pur- 
chaser from a panel of veterinary surgeons mutually 
agreed upon by the exporters and breeders. The expense 
of the re-test, as well as the railway charges, shall be met 
by the purchasers. The risk shall be the purchaser’s 
from the fall of the hammer. All purchasers who wish 
a re-test of their purchases made must intimate at the 
close of the sale that they wish such and give the numbers 
to which the re-test is to be applied. This agreement 
shall not be retrospective, and shall apply to public 
auctions (not to private sales by individual exposers) 
for the year 1921.--.Glasgow Herald, February 17th. 

Roaps difficulty experienced 
by surveyors in finding a road surface sufficiently smooth 
for motor traffic and yet not too slippery for horses has 
apparently proved overwhelming. Sir Eric Geddes, 
a week ago, intimated that little could be done through 
special road surfaces to cater particularly for the horse, 
and thus the solution of the slippery road surface ques- 
tion lay probably in the modification and improvement 
of shoeing practice. 

This decision has been anticipated by the Slippery 
Road Surface Committee appointed by the Ministry 
of Health in 1919. who have turned their attention to 
devices for attachment to horse shoes. After numerous 
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trials the best device examined by the Committee was 
adjudged to be a flexible bridge pad. The Metropolitan 
District Institution of Municipal and County Engineers 
has arranged for a demonstration with the shoe pad to 
be given before the members of the institution in London 
on February 18th. The Minister of Transport, repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Veterinary College, and others 
who are likely to be interested have been invited to be 
present.—The Times, February 17th. 

Sounp Horst Breepine.—The Cleveland Bay is 
gradually coming back to its own, and when the suggested 
stud farm is once established on a sure footing, great 
things may be looked for. Several studs of Suffolk 
Punches this year have had all the stallions passed by the 
Ministry as sound. Leading breeders of Suffolks take 
the decided view that through the prepotency of the 
sire it is possible to breed out unsoundness. The Live 
Stock Committee of the Notts Agricultural Committee 
has forwarded to the Ministry a resolution approving 
the registration of all sires in both horses and cattle.—- 
Agricultural Gazette. 


TUBERCULOSIS GRUMBLE FROM IRELAND.—The Irish 
correspondent of The Meat Trades’ Journal, commenting 
on the conviction of a Dublin farmer for exposing for 
sale a tuberculous cow, remarks:—‘‘ One scarcely ever 
sees published notices of similar prosecutions in England, 
where the disease is believed to be much more prevalent 
than in our country. If the Government are in earnest 
to prevent the spread of the white plague, why is the 
sale of tuberculised cows and the service of infected bulls 
permitted, and why is not proof forthcoming that meat 
after cooking is liable to produce the disease ? ”’ 

Canadian Embargo. 

The Daily Express, in answer to a request for a 
definite pronouncement regarding the removal of the 
embargo on Canadian cattle, received from Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen, the new Minister of Agriculture, the 
following reply :—-‘‘The removal of the embargo on 
imported store cattle could only be carried by legislation, 
which I do not propose to introduce. It would not 
cheapen meat to the consumer, since there is no embargo 
on cattle imported for slaughter, but it would jeopardise 
the stock-breeding industry, which is one of the most 
important in the country. 

“There is no special embargo on Canadian stores. It 
applies to stores from all countries, and it would be im- 
possible to give special exemption to Canada only.— 
Boscawen.” 


Cattle Embargo. 

The promise to remove the embargo after the war 
was definitely made to the Canadian Government by 
a responsible Minister of the Crown. The pledge has 
never been repudiated, and will have to be honoured. 
If the Government delays until the pressure becomes 
irresistible it will not save its protégés, and will be publicly 
and ignominiously hustled out of a position which was 
never tenable. By this means the Government will 
gain nothing—not even gratitude.— Daily Express. . 

A Canadian View. 

The Ottawa correspondent of The Economist writes :— 
“The western cattle raiser now knows the value of 
the American market, and to him its loss would be 
irreparable, the British being able to offer no adequate 
compensation. Herein lies the whole crux o1 the 
question from their point of view. It is realised that 
if the British Board of Agriculture removed _ the 
present embargo on Canadian cattle, they would probably 
insist upon the establishment of a quarantine system 
against American cattle coming into Canada. The reason 
would not be fear of pleuro-pneumonia, but of foot-and- 
mouth disease, of which there have been in recent years 
some serious outbreaks in the United States. In their 
present temper the United States would lose no time in 
retaliating, and a ninety-day quarantine would put an 
end to the Canadian cattle trade south-ward, and be made 
to serve the purposes of a tariff duty. The farmers of 


Western Canada are to-day gravely perturbed at the 
prospect of a recrudescence of the McKinley scale of duties 
against their products, and desire to give no additional 
ammunition to American Protectionists. For this reason 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture has made no pro- 
nouncement upon the question. Another result of the 
quarantine would be that it would affect the influx of 
American settlers who often want to bring in their stock, 
and if this immigration abated the value of land in the 
prairie provinces would decline or fail to rise. There 
are, therefore, important agricultural interests in Canada, 
which see as many disadvantages as advantages likely 
to accrue from the ending of the embargo.” 


Mr. DoueErty, the Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, 
Canada, will, it is hoped, be one of the chief speakers 
at the great public meeting to be held in the Central Hall, 
Westmintter, on 8th March, to urge the removal of the 
embargo on Canadian store cattle. 


Agricultural Society and Canadian Embargo. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England has taken a 
strong line of action in relation to the conference which 
has been summoned under the pressure of the Butchers’ 
Federation, and is to meet in London under the presi- 
deney of the Lord Mayor early next month. Ostensibly 
the conference stands as the outcome of an effort made by 
the Cattle Markets Committee of the London Corporation 
to have the subject of Canadian stores fully discussed. 
“In reality,’ says the Farmers’ Gazette, “It is simply 
another move in the game which is being played by the 
Butchers’ Federation in alliance with a section of Scotch 
and English feeders and certain interested port authorities. 
The R.A. Society of England is not taken in by the publicity 
device. Not only does this influential body describe 
the terms in which the invitations were couched as 
“certainly misleading and in many respects quite in- 
accurate,”’ but it has absolutley declined to send delegates, 
a step which, under the circumstances, it does not consider 
would be advisable. <A similar refusal to take part in 
the conference has been given by various breed societies, 
as well as the Smithfield Club and the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association. The R. A. Society of England 
abides by a resolution passed in 1905, which, while dis- 
claiming any stigma or discredit upon the health of 
Canadian cattle, points out that live cattle are debarred 
entry from all countries, and not from Canada alone, 
and that this sanitary law of universal application con- 
stitutes a valuable safeguard against disease.” 

THe Councin OF AGRICULTURE FOR ENGLAND.— At 
the second meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England, to be held at the Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, on Friday, 4th March, one of the questions to 
be discussed is the importation of store cattle. Lord 
Bledisloe has given notice of a resolution urging the 
Government to maintain the existing restrictions on 
the importation of live animals from abroad. Thirteen 
other resolutions relating to various aspects of the agri- 
cultural industry are down for discussion. 

R.A.S.E. anp Contagious a meeting 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
held early in the month, the Veterinary Committee recom- 
mended that a letter be written to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture referring to the Society’s previous communication 
ot 17th December on the subject of sheep scab, and calling 
attention to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in relation 
to the disease. They also agreed “that having regard 
to the importance of protecting the live stock of this 
country from the introduction of contagious diseases, 
the R.A.S.E. deprecates any proposals to repeal the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1896.”" They recommended 
that the Society should not be represented at the Guildhall 
conference on 9th March, with regard to the introduction 
of Canadian store cattle. 


The first number of the “Journal of the Large Black 
Pig Society,” which is to be published quarterly, contains 
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a large amount of information of interest to breeders. 
It seems that there are now fifty herds of Large Blacks 
in Scotland, whereas two years ago there was only one 
registered herd. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE TUBEBCULIN ‘l'Est. —Speaking at 
Ayr early in the month, Mr. J. Harling Turner remarked 
concerning the tuberculin test, that overseas visitors made 
it plain in their speeches that here they had no option. 
‘Alike in Canada and in the United States that business had 
been taken out of the hands of breeders. Government con- 
trol was put upon all dairy herds, and unless certain tests 
were complied with, dairy farms were condemned as sources 
of a milk supply. In those circumstances it behoved 
breeders in this country to set their house in order. It 
was only in Great Britain that the tuberculin test was con- 
demned. Holland and Denmark had long accepted its 
aid in controlling, if not extinguishing, tuberculosis. In 
this country the test had heen improperly used, and while 
it was heing condemned, men were employing it to advance 
their own interests, and not to stamp out disease. All 
that would require to take end. Mr. Turner indicated 
that the test was only being fairly applied when it was 
used not only in the subcutaneous form, but also as an 
eye test, and a tail test. The initial step must be to put 
a period to the use of tuberculin by anyone. Rut it was 
not enough that it be supplied only from Government 
laboratories and to veterinary surgeons. There was enough 
evidence to show that it should only be supplied to selected 
veterinary surgeons. Were this course adopted, and every 
veterinary surgeon to whom it was supplied compelled 
to give a report as to the use made of the supply, a long 
step forward would be taken. No test had ever been 
more systematically abused tor the attainment of un- 
worthy ends than the tuberculin test. 


Mr. Fred M’Call, M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed 
Chief Veterinary Officer for Tanganyika Territory. He 
won the M.C. in the war in German East Africa, and 
retired with the rank of colonel. 

Breacte or Warranty Case Faris.--At Bridgwater 
County Court, Horace Herbert Lawrence, farmer, of 
Highbridge, brought an action against Frank Somers, 
farmer, of Othery, for alleged breach of warranty of a cow. 
For plaintiff it was stated that the damages, amounting to 
£53, arose through the cow having died from a disease 
which plaintiff contended it must have had for a long time 
previous to the sale when warranted sound, plus the 
veterinary surgeon's fees, cost of keep, and loss from not 
getting milk. The actual cause of death was pneumonia, 
but Mr. W. M. Scott, veterinary surgeon, of Bridgwater, 
on making a post-mortem examination, found signs 
of old tubercular trouble. Evidence for the defence was 
given by Mr. E. W. Bovett, another local veterinary sur- 
geon, who stated that he could find no trace whatever 
of tuberculosis in the cow. Sir John McFadyean, principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College, said he had examined ‘the 
lungs of the cow and found signs of pneumonia, but no 
tuberculosis. He entirely disagreed with Mr. Scott's 
diagnosis, and was of opinion that he had blundered. 
The judge held that plaintiff had failed to make out his 
case, and gave judgment for defendant with costs. 

Tue Irish Emuarco.--The Freeman's Journsi com- 
plains bitterly of the embargo upon Irish live stock exports 
that has been in force since January 17th, and asks what 
is the Department of Agriculture for Ireland doing to 
protect agricultural interests of which it is claimed to 
be the guardian’ The disease was confirmed on the 
l4th January, the Journ! states, and the animal affected 
and those in the neighbourhood of the disease were 
slaughtered. The disease had been confined within the 
one spot, yet places hundreds of miles away had had their 
whole trade, their source of profits, of rent, of the instalment 
payments under the Land Purchase Acts, wiped out of 
existence by that Order. 

The outlook for the country was serious if that un- 
necessary interference with its principal trade was to be 


permitted. 


ANTHRAX CASE IN GLascow.-—In the Glasgow Cattle 
Market a bull died, which on examination was found to 
be suffering from anthrax. Unfortunately the animal 
was bled in the market, a man having asked for and 
received a knife from another man, who has not yet been 
traced. Mr. Trotter, the veterinary inspector, is anxious 
to get into communication with the man who lent the 
knife, and who may be in danger of contracting the disease. 
He should communicate with Mr. Trotter at 60 Hill Street, 
Glasgow, FE. 


A shepherd on a farm near Duns, Berwickshire, has died 
from anthrax, contracted while skinning a bullock which 
was found to have been suffering from the disease. 


Meat INspection EXAMINATION... At an examination 
for inspectors of meat and other foods, held at Manchester, 
on February 18th and 19th, 1921, 20 candidates presented 
themselves. The following six candidates were awarded 
certificates :--Birkhead, Alfred Ernest, Sheffield ; Evans, 
Griffith, Bootle ; Hale, George William, Swansea ; 
Harrison, William Henry, Sheffield; Hoyle, William 
Edmund, Rawtenstall ; Spicer, Horace James, Leamington. 

The lambing season in the South and West of England 
so far has been a good one. 

Sir James Crichton Browne stated last week it was 
estimated that the damage to grain by rats amounted 
in the United Kingdom to something like £40,000,000 
per annum, and in India to £238,000,000. 


Parliament and Calf Slaughter. 


Sir H. Horr asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture whether, in view of the serious 
shortage of store cattle and of dairy cows, causing, as it 
does, a restriction of milk supplies, and of an inability 
to consume the root crop, he will take steps to restrict 
the slaughter of young calves ? 

Sir R. Sanpers: It appears from the latest available 
information that the slaughter of calves is considerably 
less now than it was a year ago, and that present prices 
for store cattle and dairy cows are acting as an inducement 
to farmers to rear their calves. The position is kept 
under frequent review, but at present it does not seem 
desirable to revert to Government control, which, during 
the war, did not prove effective in the desired direction. 


Report of D.V.S., India. 
Indispensability of Horses. 

Major-General Sir J. Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., Director 
of Veterinary Services, India, in his report states that the 
equine population tables serve to show that the Allies 
had the command of the majority of the useful animals 
of the world, and this advantage went a long way towards 
the downfall of the enemy. 

The disparagement of our own methods and the laudation 
of foreign systems with their general control of the equine 
population was so general in the Press for years before the 
war that it is quite refreshing (says The Field) to hear a 
British officer for once forsaking reserve and making 
the statement that ‘“ probably no nation or army has 
had more experience of animals in the field than our 
own, and such experience gained in respect to the different 
classes of animals employed should constitute us authorities 
in ways and means of avoiding wastage. 

The expansion in the number of horses during the war 
is wonderful reading. The pre-war strength was 23,000. 
During the first twelve days 165,000 were impressed. 
The original Expeditionary Force had 53,000. Between 
August, 1914, and the middle of 1918 roughly 450,000 
horses were bought in the United Kingdom. Over 
700,000 were purchased in the United States and Canada. 
At one period of the war the British Force possessed in 
France 475,000 animals, of which 89,000 were mules. 
The total wastage from death, destruction, and missing 
was approximately 250,000 up to the end of December, 
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1919. During the four and a half years some 750,000 
animals took part in the war in France. To our habitual 
detractors the following paragraph may be commended,: 
““Very much less fortunate, and to her great regret, as 
evinced in Ludendorff’s Memoirs, was our principal enemy 
Germany. Her resources were exhausted; captured 
documents and orders revealed a burning desire to capture 
some of the beautiful horses of the English for her transport. 
She was not enriched by animals of ours falling into her 
hands, which is a glorious page in the history of our animals 
in the war. And the imposing sight of the grand German 
Army in retreat, with mixed teams of oxen and horses, 
was a crown to her debacle.” 

VETERINARY SuRGEON CHARGED. —- Until recently 
living and practising in Wigan as a veterinary surgeon, 
Robert Henry Rymer, who had been arrested at York, 
was charged under warrant with the non-payment of arrears 
amounting to £27 5s. Od. under an affiliation order made 
against him in that court. Prisoner was further charged 
on warrant that being the bailee of six horses, the property 
of George Thomas Bell, of Mariebonne, Wigan Lane, he 
did fraudulently convert the same to his own use, and 
thereby did feloniously steal them, between October 13th 
and December $list last. A remand was granted, bail 
being refused. 

IrntsH Stock DisrasEs.--There appears to be a lot of 
disease amongst Irish farm stock at the moment. During 
week ended 12th February there were officially reported 
two outbreaks of swine fever (15 animals slaughtered), four 
outbreaks of parasitic mange, eight outbreaks of sheep 
scab, and thirty-one outbreaks of tuberculosis, while 
thirty-seven more cattle were slaughtered as having 
foot-and-mouth disease or heing exposed to infection. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


Tux Lonpon GazettTE—Wak Orrice—REGULAR FORCEs. 
February 22nd. Temp. Capt. H. 8. A. Dunn relinquishes 
his commission on completion of service (October 12th, 
1919), and retains rank of Capt. 
February 24th.--Major and Bt. Lieut.-Col. 
Anthony, C.M.G., to be Lt.-Col. (Feb. 11th). 


W. S. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. , 


Police Court Fees. 


Sirs,—-During the recent hearing at Tower Bridge 
Police Court of a prosecution by the National Canine 
Defence League in a case of cruelty to a dog, a short 
discussion took place regarding veterinary surgeons’ fees, 
and the magistrate was heard to make the following 
remark :—‘‘] have just received a bill from a veterinary 
surgeon for a guinea for two visits, which is as much as 
a medical man might charge.”’ Considerable surprise 
and resentment were evident in the magistrate’s tone as 
he said this, and it occurred to me as singular that anyone 
should adopt this attitude towards a veterinary surgeon’s 
legitimate charges, even though they approximate those 
of a doctor. Both are professional men; both have 
earned their degrees by years of study, and at no small 
expense, and the veterinary surgeon has gained expert 
knowledge of his particular subjects no less than has the 
doctor, and is surely entitled to a professional fee. 

We must no longer be looked upon (as of old) as on a 
par with farriers, farmers, cat’s meat men and others, 
who carry on their quacking for small fees. Those days 
are past. We have advanced with the times, improved 
our methods and enhanced our value to the State, and the 
sooner this is realised by the public the better for all 
concerned. There was another case a short time back, 
in which the Highgate magistrate expressed his great 


surprise that a veterinary surgeon’s fees for attending 
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Court were greater than those of a doctor. Our present 
day fee for this work is 15s., while I believe that of the 
medical man only 10s. 6d. But can 15s. be called an 
overpayment, considering the hours one has to spend 
sometimes waiting one’s turn? If the doctor is paid 
inadequately, it is up to him to move in the matter, and 
the vast and powerful medical profession would doubtless 
have no difficulty in effecting an alteration. We, on the 
other hand, are a very small and comparatively new body, 
and have to struggle very hard indeed for any social or 
financial improvement in our status. We must unite 
in our determination to command adequate fees, and | 
trust all veterinarians will work ever to that end.-- Yours 
faithfully, Haminron Kirk, Capt. R.A.V.C., 
67 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 
February 28tk, 1921. 


Specific Ophthalmia. 

Sirs,In an article which appeared in the Record 
of February 12th, Capt. Hamilton Kirk states that he 
would like to challenge two of the statements | made— 
in a note published in the Record some time ago. It 
seems that Capt. Kirk has misread my remarks, for the 
statements he challenges are: -(1) That conjunctivitis 
cannot truly be described as such unless there is a purulent 
discharge ; (2) lrido-cyclitis may be divided into simple, 
plastic, and purulent, and the last named is the rarest of 
all. What I had stated was: ‘ This conjunctival con- 
gestion is sometimes described in old works as a con- 
junctivitis; it is not a conjunctivitis, as the discharge 
is watery, and never mucoid or muco-purulent as it is 
in true conjunctivitis.” For, in irido-cyclitis the discharge 
is watery and is caused by reflex irritation, while in 
conjunctivitis there is, of course, actual inflammation 
of the conjunctiva with presence of polynuclear leuco- 
cytes in the discharge. I have never seen a case of 
periodic ophthalmia in which the discharge was either 
mucoid or muco-purulent. Regarding the second state- 
ment, I repeat that in specific ophthalmia the plastic 
condition is much more prevalent than the purulent. 
Capt. Kirk says that the purulent condition was very 
prevalent, and in many cases there appeared to be little 
other disturbance accompanying it. He _ frequently 
found a half-moon shaped layer of pus at the bottom of 
the anterior chamber, which took many weeks to dis- 
appear, but which seemed to cause the animal no annoyance 
and gave rise to no cloudiness of the aqueous humour or 
to keratitis. In making this statement, Capt. Kirk 
appears to me to be entertaining a false idea of the nature 
of a purulent condition of the internal eye. Panophthal- 
mitis, as the condition is known, is one of the most serious 
affections of the eye, meaning usually its loss, and even 
causing death unless quickly dealt with, by an extension 
of the purulent condition to the brain via the optic nerve. 
In nearly all these cases there ds clouding of the cornea, 
but if this permits one can determine the purulent con- 
dition by the yellow reflex obtained. What the author 
describes as “‘a half-moon shaped layer of pus in the 
bottom of the anterior chamber,”’ was in reality a layer 
of partially organised plastic exudate, created in the 
plastic stage of the iridocyclitis.—-Yours. faithfully, 

L. C. Macurre, Capt., M.R.C.V.S. 
R.C.V.S. War Memorial. 

Sirs,—The following invitation has been issued by the 
President to relatives of those members of the College 
who lost their lives during the late war :—- 

“Dear Sir or Madam,—-I beg to inform you that a 
Memorial Tablet has been erected in this building to 
those members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons who lost their lives in the service of their 
country during the late war. It has been arranged 
that the Tablet should be formally unveiled on Thursday 
afternoon, April 7th, at 3 p.m., and it is the desire of 
the Council that as many representatives as possible 
of the bereaved families should be present at the 
ceremony. 

I have the honour to invite your attendance at the 
date and time mentioned, and should be glad if you 
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would kindly intimate to me on the enclosed postcard 

whether you will be able to be present.— Yours faithfully, 

(signed) O. CHARNOCK Brap.tey, President. 

The addresses of some of the persons who should be 
invited are not known in the office, but invitations will 
be sent to them if they will apply to me. A cordial 
invitation is also given to subscribers to the War Memorial 
Fund and to other members interested to be present 
at the unveiling ceremony on Thursday afternoon, April 
7th, and an intimation of the intention to be present should 
be sent to me not later than March 24th.—Yours faithfully, 
Frep Secretary. 

Royat or VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1., 
Ist March, 1921. 


Obituary. 


The death occurred at his residence, 107 Risbygate, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, on Tuesday evening, of Mr. WALTER 
Browne Cor, M.R.C.V.S. Mr. Coe, who was 73 years of 
age, had been in failing health for the last eighteen months. 
He was a son of the late Mr. Walter Coe, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. He was educated at King Edward 
VII. Grammar School, Bury. He passed through the 
Veterinary College in 1868. For the past fifteen years 
he had practised as a veterinary surgeon in Bury and 
neighbourhood. In the earlier part of his life he was 
instructor to the county during an epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease. He held until his death the post of 
veterinary instructor for the borough and market under 
the Diseases of Animals Act. Mr. Coe was one of the 
oldest members of the Ancient Order of Buffaloes. 


ArRKCOLL, W. J., 134 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W.2. 
Graduated London, 15th April, 1872. Died 14th 
February, 1921. 
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THE MAIFLOWER CAR. 


IN these modern times when the Veterinary Practitioner 
has to crowd in much more work every 24 hours than 
formerly to make a living, he has to depend on a motor 
car for his long journeys and to save time. Most veter- 
inary surgeons are compelled to keep cars nowadays, to 
permit them to get through their work. As members 
of the profession are fully occupied in practice and in the 
scientific side of their profession, they must necessarily 
procure a car which will give them little trouble as regards 
driving, running repairs, and lighting, and which at the 
same time must be economical. The Maiflower Car is 
one which is very suitable for professional men. It is 
made up of all standard Ford fittings, is very neat in 
design, has a well-built serviceable English body and a 
dickey seat behind, under which instruments, bags, slings, 
hobbles, ropes, etc., may be kept. The lighting and 
electric starting, horn, wheels, tyres, and indeed all the 
other accessories, are such that they can be easily handled 
and kept in order by the uninitiated. As Ford fittings 
are used, it is possible to get spares -in every town in the 
Kingdom, and there is no need for the user to be hung up 
for weeks waiting for spare parts, as these can always be 
got at the nearest Ford Service Depot at about half the 
cost one usually pays for the spares of other cars. We 
know of no car on the market so suitable for the country 
practitioner that can compare with the Maiflower Car for 
cost, ease of control, clean design, low cost of upkeep, 


and life of the tyres. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 


Foot- Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including win Fever. 
Disease. Farcy).* Be. 
GT. BRITAIN. No.| No. § No. | No. | No. | No No. | No No. | No. No. | No. No 
Week ended 26th February, 1921] .. |... | 14 14 48 15 16 6 
i920 |... |. s | 10 5 173 1 1 | 126; 209] 18 | 40 | 12 
i919 | 3) 4/7 1 il | 316] 6 | 2 | 
191s J... 9 9 2 | 20 | 228] 12 11 3 
Total for 9 weeks, 1921...  ... | 13 1 1130 | 155 | 23 | 2209 2 4 | 779 | 1256 | 273 | 211 50 
iv0 | 3]... | 83 | 104 | 39 | 1964 | 8 | 15 | 1409 | 2574] 212 | 390 | 135 
i919 2 | 37 | 54 | 17 | | 1 | 1 1548 | 3167] 157 | 175 | 61 
5 | 24 | 1399 | 2696] 173 124 | 38 
Nors, The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. Outbreaks 
Week ended 19th February, 1921 a | | aes | 7 3 19 
1920... | 4 7 
Corresponding Week in 1919... 6 6 
1918 | 5 13 l 13 
Total for 8 weeks, 1921... | 2 41 | 25 | 77 ll 77 
1920... 2 30 | 75 
Correspondin riod in 1919... 5 
{ 1918 35 | 106 2| 4 


ot«.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


N 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 19th February, 1921. 
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